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Subject:  "News  Notes  from  Washington. "    Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fomemakers,  are  you  planning  to  buy  blankets  this  month,  for  summer 
cottages,  or  for  household  use  next  winter?     If  so,  you  might  take  a  tip  from 
our  Washington  correspondent,  who  is  enthusiastic  about  a  new  leaflet  just 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  entitled:  "Guides  to  Buying  Household 
Blankets." 

"It's  an  excellent  guide,"  says  our  correspondent,   "for  women  who  want 
to  get  their  money's  worth  in  such  important  furnishings  as  blankets.    You  can 
get  a  copy  of  the  leaflet  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.     In  the  leaflet  you'll  find  helpful  facts  about  wearing 
qualities,  warmth,  weight,  appearance,  and  size  of  blankets,  and  the  correct 
method  of  washing. 

"Many  a  good  blanket,"  says  your  correspondent,  "is  ruined  in  the  wash 
tub.     Good  results,  when  washing  wool  blankets,  depend  on  warm,  soft  water, 
mild  soao,  the  least  possible  handling,  and  no  sudden  change  in  temperature. 
Hot  water,   suddenly    changed  to  cool,  strong  soaps,  and  rubbing  cause  the  scales 
on  the  surface  of  wool  fibers  to  lock  into  each  other.     This  is  called  felting, 
and  always  results  in  shrinkage.     How  do  I  know  so  much  about  blankets?  I've 
been  talking  with  one  of  the  authors  of  the  blanket  leaflet,  Miss  Margaret  B. 
Hayes  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  —  and  I  learned  about  blankets  from  her," 
explains  our  news- gatherer  in  the  Capital  city. 

Well  —  so  long  as  she  gets  her  facts  from  experts,  we'll  pay  attention 
to  what  she  says. 

The  next  words  of  wisdom  are  even  more  important  than  information  about 
blankets.     "Food  poisoning"  is  the  next  item,  or  rather,  how  to  avoid  food 
poison. 

Says  our  correspondent:   "How  that  the  hot  weather's  here,  it  behooves  us 
all  to  take  extra  care  of  the  family  food  supply.     If  we  don't,  some  member 
of  the  family  may  eat  warmed-over  vegetables,  a  piece  of  custard  pie,  or  a 
chocolate  eclair  that  has  stood  too  long  in  the  germ-filled  air.    Result:  stomach 
ache.     If  it's  a  very  painful  stomach  ache,  the_ sufferer  will  feel  sure  that  he 
has  what  is  popularly  known  as  'ptomaine  poisoning.' 

"Dr    A    C    Hunter,  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,   told  me  the  other 
day  that  the'prevention  of  food  poisoning  is  not  a  highly  scientific  or  _ 
technical  matter.     It  simply  depends  upon  a  few  fundamental  rules  of  Wene. 
In  the  first  place,  says  Doctor  Hunter,  bacteria  that  cause  illness  of  the  type 
known  as  'ptomaine  poisoning'  cannot  stand  much  heat.     That's  a  good  thing  to 
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remember  —  a  thorough  boiling  will  destroy  these  bacteria.     If  food  is  contaminated 
after  cooking,  you  can  reduce  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  to  a  minimum  by  proper 
refrigeration.    Re-heating,  before  serving,  will  destroy  any  organisms  that  have 
developed. 

"Foods  to  be  eaten  raw  should  be  fresh,  clean,  free  from  abnormal  odors, 
rotted  areas,  and  mold.     Of  course  such  foods  should  be  washed  in  clean  water. 

"And  be  especially  careful  with  custard  mixtures,  says  Doctor  Hunter. 
Prepare  the  custard  only  as  needed,  cook  it  sufficiently,  and  if  you  don't  plan 
to  serve  it  right  away,  keep  it  under  refrigeration.     The  bacteria  that  commonly 
cause  food  poisoning  have  a  mysterious  affinity  for  custards,  and  they're 
especially  fond  of  cream  puff  and  eclair  fillings.     Sufferers  from  ordinary  types 
of  food  poisoning  practically  always  recovor,"  our  correspondent  assures  us... 

I  suppose  that's  meant  to  be  a  comforting  thought.     However,  I'd  rather 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  food  clean,  and  to  cook  it  properly,  and  to  keep  it  under 
proper  refrigeration,  as  Doctor  Hunter  advises,  than  to  risk  the  discomfort  of 
food  poisoning,  even  though  my  chances  of  recovering  are  excellent. 

The  next  item  takes  us  to  the  Philippines,   "where,"  says  our  official 
reporter,  "I  spent  a  few  pleasant  days  summer  before  last,  in  the  course  of  a  trip 
around  the  world.     One  of  the  most  interesting  plants  I  saw  in  the  Philippines 
was  a  tree,  called  the  bagilumbang  (bag-i -loom-bang) ,  which  produces  nuts.  These 
nuts  yield  an  oil.     The  Filipinos  have  been  using  this  oil  for  many  years,  to 
paint  their  boats. 

"Now,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  bagilumbang  has  been  brought  to  this  country,  and  it  may  prove 
a  rival  of  the  tung  tree,  which  also  came  from  the  Far  East.     The  tung  tree  is 
already  established  in  Florida,  but  the  bagilumbang  will  grow  on  limy  soils, 
where  the  tung  tree  does  not  flourish." 

Oh  dear]     The  way  our  correspondent  reels  off  these  names!     The  bagilumbang 
(which  I_  never  heard  of  before)  and  the  tung,  which  must  have  originated  in 
China  —  judging  by  the  name. 

Tung  oil  is  a  very  important  ingredient  of  varnish,  floor  paint,  enamel 
paint,  and  paint  driers.     Furthermore,  we  import  fully  one  hundr cd  million  pounds 
of  tung  oil  from  China  every  year. 

Well,  probably  the  very  floor  you're  standing  on  right  now,  or  the  very 
chair  you're  sitting  in,  contains,  in  its  varnished  or  painted  surface,  an  oil 
that  came  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  far-away  countries  of  the  Orient. 
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